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Classical humanism 
in the modern world 


by JULES MAROQUZEAU 
Emeritus Professor at the Sorbonne 
Member of the Institut de France 


Does the heritage of the loftiest. eras of civilization, upon which the education of man as a human 
being has been based for centuries in all of the world’s varied cultures, still play a role today? Is 
it still capable of playing a role, even, if necessary, through a certain rejuvenation of its contents, 
and should an effort be made to keep it alive? Or, on the other hand, should this heritage be considered 
as bearing an out-dated message bound to living conditions and social structures which mankind 
has left behind once and for all . . . and even as a stumbling-block to progress in the name of 
ideals which have lost their meaning? This question, which is stirring controversy the world over, is 

a vital one for the goals of education, the preservation and the development of civilizations, the 
participation by all men in the cultural life of their communities and the strengthening of com- 
prehension among peoples of different civilizations, It is directly related to anather problem faced 
by all countries: the adapting of school curricula and educational structures to a world in a state 
of accelerated progress. 

In order to bring out the importance of these problems and to lay the foundations for constructive 
solutions, Unesco has taken several steps in recent years. It has established an international advisory. 
committee on school curriculum whose fourth session, held this September, was devoted to secondary 
school curricula. Surveys have been organized in South-East Asia to study the present status of 
traditional cultures in this region. The role of the classics and the humanities in education and the 
development of the cultural life of communities has also been the theme of meetings and research 
prepared with the help of Unesco National Commissions and qualified international organizations, 
in particular the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 

A major part of the council’s general assembly, held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, from 22 to 24 Sep- 
tember, was set aside for an important debate on this. question. This article is one of the papers 
prepared for this discussion; these papers are to be published at a later date. Here, our readers 
will find the expression of an opinion which is undoubtedly personal, but one whose value needs 
no emphasizing. 


First of all, the concept of ‘classical humanism’ needs to be defined. 

On the notion of ‘humanism’ we may possibly agree if we confine ourselves 
to a prudent generalization; it, is the sum of the spiritual values which the commu- 
nity of civilized beings considers. as characteristic of man. 

The designation of ‘classical’ creates difficulties, on the other hand, because it 
has had some very different meanings in different times and places; the term seems 
to be. applicable to what represents, for any human group, that part of its cultural 
development which is historically accessible and recognized as valid—which 
implies that the various classicisms to which one or another ethnic group may 
claim to be heir do not necessarily. resemble each other or possess equal value, 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, May 1959, Vol. 5, No. 5, pp. 153-8. 








In particular, the tefm ‘classical’ should not be applied a priori to all that is old 
and traditional; some remarkable cultures have continued or disappeared without 
teeching a pre-eminence that merits such qualification; some owe their prestige 
to thedevotion or to the number of people who claim to belong to them, and often 
to a fervour coloured by racial or national passion; and even among those which 
have played a‘ considerable role’in history, like the Egyptian, the Chinese, the 
Hindu, the Greed-Latin; there is ‘no common measure, and their claim to the 
distinction of classical raises some particular problems. I believe I should answer 
the question here only as it applies to the field to which I belong—that of Greco- 
Latin humanism. 

It must be recognized that we have here an exceptionally favourable case: this 
humanism developed around the Mediterranean, a region particularly propitious 
to the rise and growth of civilizations; it spread to the limits of what is called 
the Western world, the privileged realm of the great family of Indo-European 
languages, broadened still further by the extraordinary expansion of the Romance 
languages which are derived from them; it developed for several thousand years, 
without complete interruption, among ethnic and cultural groups who were 
almost constantly progressing; finally, the two human groups who originated this 
culture have enjoyed a glorious survival through rich literatures which have served 
for the education of successive generations in the most highly developed countries 
in the world. 

These conditions were exceptionally favourable for the constitution of a huma- 
nism conscious and jealous of its primacy, but also exposed, perhaps, to the risk 
of conservatism if not to exclusiveness toward new forms of thought like those, 
for example, which have been initiated in modern times by the coming of what 
has been called the scientific era. Hence a conflict which divides many able minds 
today and leads to much heated debate. This is another aspect of the question 
which I believe I should also leave aside, confining myself to problems arising 
within what is properly the Greco-Latin tradition. 

These problems, by the way, are not new; they have been thrashed about for 
centuries in the form of what has been called the quarrel of the ancients and 
moderns—particulatization of the debate which assumes, between antiquity and 
ourselves, an opposition that the facts do not justify. The partisans of the ancients 
may point in vain to Hellenic art and poetry, Plato’s philosophy and Phidias’s 
sculpture, Roman eloquence and law, Virgil’s poetry and the Italic architectures; 
the partisans of the moderns will bring forward’ the pettiness of Greek rivalries, 
political persecution and ‘tyranny among the Romans, slavery and the taste for 
inhuman spectacles, corruption and venality, and, in literature, formalism and 
stereotypes, the artifices of rhetoric, the vulgarities of satire. . . . On the other 
hand, when one clan boasts of the later conquests of Christianity and the miracle 
of the Renaissance, the coming of rationalism, methodical doubt and inductive 
research, the enrichment of notions of social morality: respect for the individual, 
solidarity, tolerance, altruism, charity, and in the field of artistic and literary 








production the discovery of new forms, the multiplication of sources of inspiration 
styles and schools, the extraordinary phenomenon of four consecutive great 
centuries without decadence; to these achievements, the other clan will oppose 
the practice of wars of prestige, deviations of the religious spirit, nationalism and 
racism, servitude and social exploitation. To draw up these contradictory lists is 
to cut up history artificially. Thanks to the perenniality of the classical languages, 
thanks to their prolonged latent survival during the Middle Ages, thanks to the 
contribution of the Renaissance and of classicism, the modern represents a 
continuation of the ancient, and it seems hard to contend that the second phase 
should be incapable of providing what the first would give. It is time to reflect 
on the words of Descartes: ‘The world is older now than it was, and. we have a 
greater experience of things; it is we, rather,,who should be called ancient’, 
and those of Pascal: ‘It is im ourselves that we may find this antiquity. that we 
revere in others’. Such is also the sense of the formula expressed not long ago 
by Mr. Jean Bayet at a symposium in Geneva: ‘Our Western value rests on the 
Greco-Roman heritage, but over the centuries this heritage has taken extremely 
varied and adaptable forms, which guarantee its vitality and its possibilities of 
fructification.’ So that one is certainly justified in asking oneself the question: 
‘Is there anything essential in the ancients that cannot, be found, re-thought 
reformulated, if not even rectified or enriched, in the moderns? And can humanism 
represent anything else but a total impregnation with what must be globally 
termed classical culture?’ 

Furthermore, where the antique period is concerned, there exists a difficulty 
of a practical nature—the difficulty of the means of access, since it is commonly 
believed that the Greco-Latin world can be penetrated only through a thorough 
knowledge of dead languages which are difficult to learn. 

Here the question of Greek may be set aside, since a knowledge of that inosaas 
has in all periods been confined to narrow circles, and in educational curricula 
today its study is limited to a minimum which falsifies the terms of the problem. 
In actual fact it is Latin which is taken as the interpreter of antique thought, 
and it is in relation to Latin that two essential questions need to be raised: (a) Is 
an adequate knowledge of Latin accessible to those to whom we wish to give a 
humanistic education? (b) In general, is the study of a language indispensable to 
an understanding of the culture of which it is the vehicle? 

The first question was solved for centuries, since Latin was used almost without 
interruption in our West as the universal language of cultivated circles and the 
basic language of education. But such is no longer the case, and we have reached 
a stage in which Latin, gradually ceasing to be a language of utility and an in- 
strument of culture, no longer represents anything more than a subject in school 
curricula, like history, for example,.or geometry, or foreign languages. As a 
result, reduced to a slim portion in constantly tightening schedules, it is no longer 
allowed more than a training period which all responsible persons in teaching 
circles declare inadequate—insufficient, in any case, to ensure the understand- 
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ing which ought to be required of texts and works. Having personally devoted 
my life to the study and teaching of Latin, having taken part for more than half 
a century in classes, courses, and examinations, I believe I can state that the 
pupils who reach the end of their studies with a knowledge of Latin answering 
the requirements of a humanistic education represent no more than an extremely 
small minority. The conclusion is disappointing, and similar to that of many peda- 
gogues, even promoters of Latin studies: the many years devoted to Latin lead 
to nothing more than a mechanical handling of manuals and a sterile dissection 
of texts. In vain do teachers expend their efforts and their ingenuity: they compose 
textbooks that are more and more simplified and better and better arranged, in- 
spired by new methods, enlivened with tricks of presentation, provided with illus- 
trations, inspired by the idea of what is called ‘living Latin’. Naught avails. I 
know hardly any teachers who do not admit the failure of their efforts and the 
impossibility of getting beyond the form to reach the spirit: all that can be ob- 
tained from the mass of pupils is the literal explanation of fabricated texts or of 
mediocre authors, the writing of compositions which only accustom them to 
faulty language, and the concoction, dictionary at elbow, of translations which 
often lead only to what one eminent and experienced Latinist has irreverently 
called ‘the serene acceptance of the absurd’. Under these conditions, how can a 
goodly number of Latinists—and among the most qualified—attribute a formative 
value to the study of Latin? It is hard not to see them as victims of a generous 
illusion, due to their being influenced by their own personal ‘recollections of 
school—by the fact that, today eminent masters, they were very good pupils 
before, and thus represent the very rare elite of students capable of profiting from 
difficult courses of study, forgetting the others they left behind them at the bottom 
of the class. 

What must we conclude? In my opinion, that it is an illusion to believe that 
humanism can be reached through the generalized study of Latin, that the most 
we may aim for is to provide the benefits of such study to those who are fitted for 
it—particularly, it goes without saying, to those destined for teaching and for 
perpetuating the scientific knowledge of the language; that for the rest we might 
consider economizing the efforts vainly spent in teaching the rudiments of Latin, 
and devote them toa cycle of studies especially organized with a view toa human- 
istic education: lectures, object lessons, readings, presentation of documents, 
brief introductions to literature, art, thought, culture. Courses organized in this 
way, from which the pupils in ‘modern’ as well as ‘classical’ sections would profit, 
would be likely to lead to a more effective humanistic education than that which 
is now expected from the generalized study of the language. 

The idea of such a programme raises a question, however—the one formulated 
above: Is not a good knowledge of a language indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of the culture which it interprets? 

The answer to this question is furnished by current practice: we claim to benefit 
from many foreign cultural contributions without the help of the languages which 











are their vehicle; most cultivated people hardly have a real knowledge of the 
most-used languages of the Western world, still less of those farther from us— 
those of Eastern Europe, of the Near and Far East; and yet we donot try to do 
without the lesson of the cultures they represent, considering that second-hand 
information is a valid means of access. Although the reader who is ignorant of the 
original language is deprived of the keen enjoyment of literary forms, he gets 
along with the help of translations, which in the modern world occupy a broader 
and broader, and certainly legitimate, place. 

A teaching programme organized along the lines which have just been indicated, 
with care for remaining within the bounds of the possible and the real, would 
certainly have a chance of reaching the sources of humanism, ancient and modern, 
better than does traditional classical teaching, in which the arduous study of the 
ancient languages may in a way be considered more of a hindrance than a help. 

These last considerations may seem to go beyond the framework of the present 
survey; they cannot be neglected, however, for if one takes the trouble to define 
the sense and the value of a humanistic education, one should not neglect the 
ways and the means capable of ensuring its benefits. 

Nor should one feel obliged to treat humanism as a dogma which implies 
unconditional adherence, or as a dead subject doomed to stagnation and 
therefore to recession; the word corresponds to a concept whose content can be 
revised, since it should adapt itself to times, places and circumstances. It is precisely 
this fact which makes it difficult to formulate a commonly acceptable definition, 
which justifies the present survey, and which will excuse, I hope, the approxima- 
tions and shortcomings of the reply that I have tried to give. 








for Palestine refugees 


In 1948, hundreds of thousands of men, women ahd children left their homes 
and land as a result of the Palestine conflict. Most of them took refuge in Jordan 
and the Gaza strip; others went to Lebanon and Syria. The sudden arrival of 
these refugees in the host countries posed such a number of urgent problems 
that at first only the most immediate needs could be met. Nevertheless, the first 
schools were set up at the same time as the first camps. Classes were held on 
the sand, without desks, blackboards, copybooks or pencils. Children took shelter 
from the sun in empty tents. Teachers were paid their first salary in kind: a sack 
of flour, a pound of sugar or two pieces of soap. 

In 1949, Unesco contributed $114,000 towards the education of the refugee 
children ; of this amount, $38,000 was drawn from its own budget and $76,000 was 
received by Unesco from voluntary agencies. 

Schooling on a more organized and regular basis was provided as from 
May 1950 when the United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), set 
up in 1949 by the United Nations General Assembly, began its operations. In 
1950, the total budget for the education programme was fixed by UNRWA at 
$400,000, of which Unesco contributed about 17 per cent. 

Today UNRWA, whose mandate was extended in 1954 to 30 June 1960, 
provides nearly all the money for the schools and teaching staff, as well as subsis- 
tence for the refugees, while the Arab countries also make substantial contributions 
to their education. In 1958, UNRWA spent nearly $6 million on education, of 
which $5,200,000 was devoted to general education and the rest to vocational 
training activities. 

Unesco directs the schooling, assigning an educational and training director, 
staff and experts, under its own budget (in 1959-60, Unesco provides 14 interna- 
tionally recruited staff). This group of Unesco specialists works with numerous 
Arab educators helping to direct the operations. 

Today, the million Arab refugees—those who were dispersed from the Pales- 
tine territory a decade ago and their children since born—have a school system of 
their own and access to other schools for extended education. 
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Primary and Secondary Schools 





When UNRWA was first set up nearly ten years ago, 33,500 children were attend- 
ing schools, generally housed in tents. Today there are 380 UNRWA-Unesco 
schools for the Palestine Arab refugees, and the enrolment has been 120,206 in 
the 1958-59 period (primary—101,462 including 60,286 boys and 41,176 girls; 
secondary—18,744 including 15,504 boys and 3,240 girls). Many of the 
UNRWA-Unesco schools are in the 58 camps for the refugees in Lebanon, Jordan, 
the United Arab Republic (Syria) and the Gaza strip. Others are in rented build- 
ings in cities, towns and villages. In addition, in the last year, 56,116 refugee 
children went to government and private schools for whom UNRWA pays a per 
capita grant, and 375 students attended universities on UNRWA scholarships. 
Some 3,000 refugees are teachers or school executives for their own people, 
many or them by virtue of the schooling they themselves received as refugees. 

UNRWA has endeavoured for the past few years to provide primary educa- 
tion (six years of schooling) for all refugee children who seek admission to its 
schools. UNRWA has also sought to make secondary education available to 
selected students who graduate from the primary cycle. It provides instruction in its 
own schools for first and second secondary classes. Normally, therefore, UNRWA- 
Unesco schools cover an eight-year programme, and selected pupils who proceed 
beyond this stage attend government or private schools to which UNRWA pays 
per capita subsidies. Schooling is free and includes books, stationery and equip- 
ment as well as total exemption from fees. 

Attendance figures are unusually high, both in terms of the proportion of 
the total refugee population registered in schools and in terms of the proportion 
of registered pupils who attend regularly. In Lebanon and Syria, for instance, 
it is estimated that 22.5 per cent of the total refugee population is in attendance 
at a school. During most of the school year, about 95 per cent of the registered 
pupils attend regularly. Co-education does not exist in most of the countries of the 
Middle East, and UNRWA is careful in this respect to follow the traditions of 
each country. In Lebanon, schools are often co-educational; in Jordan and Syria, 
boys and girls usually study together during the first four years; in the Gaza strip, 
on the other hand, all classes are divided according to sex. 


Curriculum 


The UNRWA-Unesc9 schools also follow the curriculum of the host countries; 
the same books are used so as to make it possible for pupils to sit for State exami- 
nations. Children learn to read, to write and to count in Arabic; they are also 
given English lessons, and history and geography lessons with special stress 
on the Arab countries. Religion, in most cases Islam, is also taught, but Christian 
children receive their own religious instruction. 

Although there are some variations in the curriculum from one area to, the 
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other, the general pattern remains much the same. In Lebanon, for instance, the 
teaching schedule is as follows : Arabic, 14 periods a week for the first two elemen- 
tary classes; 11 for the third; 9 for the fourth; 8 for the fifth and sixth, and for 
the first two years of secondary. English, 6 periods for third class, 8 for the others. 
Arithmetic, 5 periods for first and second ; 6 for the other elementary classes, 2 for 
the secondary classes. History, 2 periods for all classes. Geography, 1 for the 
first class, 2 for all others. Science, 2 periods, all classes. Handwork and drawing, 
2 for all. Religion or civics, 2 for all. Algebra, 2 periods for the secondary classes. 
Geometry, 1 period for the two top elementary classes; 2 for the secondary classes. 
Biology, 1 period for the secondary classes. 

An innovation has been introduced into the traditional curriculum pattern 
by UNRWA-Unesco: regular instruction for boys in woodwork, metalwork and 
technical drawing, as a necessary addition to academic work. The sponsors of 
crafts classes stress that handwork can help brainwork; that mental creativeness 
can be stimulated by manual creativeness; that crafts help develop initiative; that 
a first-hand knowledge of physical materials and tools is an aid to abstract know- 
ledge. Handicraft units were built and handwork teaching begun, with the clear 
understanding that one who learned was not to be marked for a life’s work as 
carpenter or metal craftsman, that his purpose in spending years in school was to 
climb to whatever heights he could. Therefore he need not be afraid to pick up a 
saw and a board—he could freely learn as much as he wished about sawing the 
board straight. : 

Introduced in Gaza in 1955 and in Jordan in late 1957, handicrafts has gradually 
been accepted. In the last year, the handicraft units in the refugee schools in 
Jordan increased from 18 to 29. In Lebanon and Syria, buildings were being 
erected to start handicraft teaching in the 1959-60 term. 


Vocational Training 


Actual preparation for jobs in artisan and mechanical trades is given by UNRWA- 
Unesco in special schools—the Vocational Training Centres, one in Gaza, one 
in Jordan at Kalandia, near Jerusalem, and a third now being built at Amman. 
These are for older boys who have made a choice of specialized trades for their 
future and devote full time to learning them. 

In May 1959, there were 262 trainees, taking a variety of courses, most for 
two years. The boys all are ‘needy refugees’, minimum age 17, many of them 
older, and all are required to have had some secondary schooling. They live at 
the school. 

The trades training at the Kalandia Vocational Training Centre is supervised 
by international specialists in UNRWA service. There is a building group, includ- 
ing six courses: land surveyors, quantity surveyors, draughtsmen, carpenters, 
plumbers, builders. The electrical group is formed of electricians, wiremen and 
cable joiners, and radio mechanics. In the mechanical group are fitter-machinists, 
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blacksmiths, welders, auto mechanics, plant site fitters. There is also a commercial 
course, under “business administration’. 

From Kalandia, trained refugee. young men go out for well-paid work. A 
hundred have gone to the development projects in Iraq, others to the petroleum 
industry in Kuwait and Qatar. Jordan development plans offer prospects for 
jobs. Kalandia’s principal tried recently to find out how his graduates were 
faring, and got indications that 85 per cent are in good jobs. UNRWA operates 
a placement service to find jobs for graduates of Kalandia, maintaining contact 
with prospective employers all over the Middle East. 

Vocational training for those who want it and can win access to the vocational 
schools is highly prized by these refugee young men. Kalandia hopes to expand 
sufficiently to accommodate 400 trainees, and there will be no lack of candidates 
for entry into the new centre for 200 trainees being built at Amman. 


Teacher Training 


Teacher training, so far as it could be done under UNRWA-Unesco budgeting 
for the refugee schools, has been an international operation, as is the direction 
of education and the planning of instruction. A number of specialist advisers on 
teaching and training have been on the scene and they have come from various 
countries. Currently, they include a Canadian as general adviser on teacher 
training, a Dane for psychology and testing, an Englishman and a Scotswoman 
for English teaching, a New Zealander for science and mathematics, a Sudanese 
for Arabic, a Canadian and a Scotsman for handicrafts, an Australian for com- 
mercial education, and an Indonesian for the teaching of social. sciences. 

The teacher-training prospect improved in 1959. The re-establishment of 
the Ramallah Centre for men near Jerusalem is scheduled as soon as its building 
can be completed for the 1959-60 term. The centre previously functioned in a 
rented building for a year after it was set up in 1956, but was closed in 1957 for 
budgetary reasons, and the trainees had only one year of a planned two-year 
course. Refresher training courses for teachers are held in the summer, with 
emphasis on the teaching of Arabic, English, mathematics and handicrafts. In 
some cases, teachers go to government training colleges for special summer 
courses. The value of formal teacher training—at least in the Women’s Centre 
at Nablus—was recognized by 10 young women who resigned their teaching 
jobs to come back to the reopened centre to finish their courses. Closed in 1957, 
it was reopened in 1959 in different rented premises, with 27 in the first-year class 
and 11 in second year, 10 of whom had obtained teaching jobs after their year in 
the original centre. 
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Access to Universities 


For many penniless boys in the refugee camp schools, the way to a university 
would seem like a long and arduous climb. Those who reach the heights are given 
a hand up through scholarships provided by the UNRWA-Unesco education 
system. Each year, by this plan, 375 one-year scholarships in universities are 
financed by UNRWA, and these may carry refugee boys or girls all the way 
through university courses to the start of professional careers..The Middle East 
universities which receive the refugee winners sometimes themselves grant scholar- 
ship-years to them, and this enables UNRWA to enter others. 

The high places in view offer strong challenge to a refugee boy or girl to strive 
for highest grades in coming through secondary school. That is not an ordinary 
task, for it involves competition with other hard-working, eager-to-learn refugee 
students, and, in the final secondary examination, with bright and studious young 
people of the government schools. The reward, however, is sufficiently stimulating 
to the refugees: the chance to go to one of the Egyptian universities, or to the 
University of Damascus, the American University of Beirut, or other Middle 
East colleges. 

Continuous expansion of the facilities provided by the UNRWA-Unesco 
education system remains a part of the programme during this period of the 
existing mandate for the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, which extends 
to 30 June 1960. This includes expansion of vocational education and further 
development of teacher training, which had been curtailed because of inadequate 
funds. Nearly ten years have gone by since UNRWA and Unesco began trying 
to educate all the refugee children and bringing many up past elementary school— 
almost like establishing overnight a school system for a city of a million. Inter- 
national direction has made available varied experience for this tremendous job. 
Educators, instructors and technical men from many countries are on the scene 
of action. Their combined efforts are helping to improve today’s living conditions 
among the Palestine refugees and to prepare the young generation for more 
constructive lives regardless of where they may settle in the future. 
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The associated schools system 
and education for international understanding 


For several years Unesco has been co-operating with some of its National Com- 
missions in a plan for stimulating experiments in education for international 
understanding. On the recommendation of the National Commission or of the 
Ministry or Department of Education, one or more schools in a\country are 
designated as participants in Unesco’s associated schools projects. Each school 
plans a project which, for that school, constitutes an interesting variation from the 
usual programme. The schools: consult with the Secretariat of Unesco, which 
helps them in several ways: by locating and providing some of the background 
materials they need; by organizing international study conferences for teachers; 
by giving some fellowships which allow supervisors of projects to visit schools 
abroad; or by circulating reports of what is being done in participating schools.1 
This year, about one hundred and eighty institutions in 4] countries are taking 
part in the scheme. 

Educational programmes and methods differ greatly from country to country, 
as do their cultural settings, and the associated schools differ, too, in their treat- 
ment of a project. In some countries, schools have conducted fairly short, precise 
experiments. In others, the scope of the project has been steadily expanded and 
more schools have been brought into the programme in successive years. Where 
several schools are taking part they have sometimes been allowed to experiment 
more or less independently while, in other cases, National Commissions have 
set up planning committees and have brought together teachers from the different 
schools concerned. In some schools there have been interesting innovations but 
no attempt at evaluation; others have tried to study the effects of experimental 
activities in a scientific spirit. 

The special courses in these schools have been based until now upon one or more 
of the following themes: the principles, the goals and the operation of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies; human rights; and the study of foreign 
countries. It is hoped that, without dropping these themes, the associated schools 


1. Unesco has just published a booklet entitled: Education for International Understanding: 
Examples and Suggestions for Classroom Use which has served as the source of some of the 
information we give here; 116 pages, price: $1.50; 7/6; 5.25 NF (also in French; tobe published 
in Spanish). 
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will be\able to strike;out in a new direction along the lines of the goals of Unesco’s 
major project on the mutual appreciation of cultural. values by East and West. 
For that matter, many have already started special programmes in order to 
help achieve the goals of this project which is one of the Organization’s most 
ambitious undertakings and for which Member States have pledged to make a 
special effort during at least ten years. 


Teaching about the United Nations and Human Rights 


Two approaches to a long-term study of the United Nations have been found 
particularly helpful: one is the use of an historical introduction which traces the 
development of present-day international organizations from earlier movements 
in the cause of social welfare and freedom. The topics chosen for such a study have 
included, for example, the growth of democracy, the socialist movement, trade 
unions, the League of Nations, struggles for independence resulting in constitu- 
tional government, the origins of some Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 
such as the World Health Organization or the Universal Postal Union. The work 
of great statesmen and humanitarians has been introduced. Comparative studies 
have been made of a country’s own constitution and the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Another, less academic, method is the ‘problem’ approach, by which students 
consider existing world problems and their causes; this leads to an inquiry into the 
work of the United Nations and its agencies in helping to solve problems through 
international co-operation. In order to understand why the United Nations was 
founded and how it is accomplishing the tasks assigned’ to it, children need to 
know something of the nature and urgency of the needs which determine its 
structure and its aims. The problems it faces are real and pressing and many of 
them lie within the range of schoolchildren’s observation and experience. By 
studying them children will see clearly the significance of this world organization 
in the battle against disease, in the conservation and development of natural 
resources, in improving agricultural methods, in the fight against illiteracy, in 
the regulation of air transport and in many other economic, social and cultural 
developments. The practical value of international co-operation and its instruments 
will be brought home to them because they will see these matters as part of their 
own lives. 

A subject so complex and of such vital interest as human rights also presents 
many aspects for study. The two most likely to be of value to children at the secon- 
dary school level are: the historical background against which the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was drafted; and the interpretation of the decla- 
ration, in terms of human relationships in the school, the family, the community, 
the nation, and the world as a whole. 

Each of these methods of approach has a contribution to make to the under- 
standing of human rights, but while a study of the historical setting of the 
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declaration will have fairly well defined limits depending on the children’s back- 
ground and level of ability, the human approach can be linked to a multitude of 


activities and curriculum subjects and can have an influence on the whole spirit 
and atmosphere of the school. 


Teaching about other Countries 


For a study of international co-operation or of a problem concerning human 
rights, a knowledge of other countries is essential to provide a backgound and to 
illustrate the study in terms of human needs and achievements. In a project on 
the work of the United Nations, some detailed information on the selected regionor 
group of countries is usually given as an introduction; further facts and impressions 
are gathered in the process of discovering what work is carried out by the United 
Nations and why; and reference is usually made to economic and cultural relations 
with other countries or to the part they have played in the history of the region 
being studied. 

Taking into account the needs and abilities of their pupils, some teachers 
have found it profitable to make a country and its people the focus of interest in 
a special project, using whatever opportunities may occur to discuss problems of 
human rights and examples of international co-operation. 

A study of other countries can be fitted into most secondary school programmes 
with relatively little difficulty and, given some human interest, appeals to most 
age groups in the school. 

In certain associated schools, as:many as five different subjects are brought 
into play to carry out such programmes. In general, however, most of the work is 
carried out in history and geography classes with the introduction of new view- 
points and the use of new methods and materials. Historical and geographical 
data should be presented so as to bring out the life, the aspirations and present- 
day problems of other countries. The accent should be placed upon cultural factors, 
traditions, daily life, customs and—especially if pupils are already in the older 
brackets—social and economic problems and the way in which solutions to 
them are being sought. 

Teachers of literature and modern languages can choose reading selections and 
passages for translations as well as subjects of themes in terms of the country or 
region being studied. In language classes, pupils prepare documents (letters, 
albums, tape recordings, etc.) which are sent to foreign schools. 

In bringing out the traditional arts, the aesthetic concepts, the costumes and 
the music of the country being studied, art and music teachers have a valuable 
contribution to make. They can ask their pupils to help in preparing posters, 
exhibitions, concerts or dramatic performances related to the theme of the project. 

Certain aspects of the life of people in other countries can also be treated very 
easily in science classes. There is no reason why such great world problems like 
food, agriculture production, health or international scientific co-operation 
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cannot be examined from the viewpoint of the countries or the regions being 
studied. Mathematics classes can also be used to prepare graphs or statistics 
illustrating a special study. 

All subjects, therefore, can be used in carrying out a project. With younger 
children in secondary schools or in types of school where activities are not 
governed by examination requirements, teachers have been able to carry out 
very successful programmes designed simply to familiarize their pupils with the 
way of life and the characteristics of another country, often far removed from 
their own. 

Among children who have taken an active part in such studies by collecting 
and comparing information, looking at illustrations and films, discussing the 
differences and similarities they have detected and, if possible, making some 
personal contacts through interviews or letters, feelings of friendliness and interest 
begin to take the place of the apathy, ‘stereotypes’ or even the prejudices which 
may have existed in their minds before. Teachers who have organized this type of 
project frequently receive requests from their pupils for another programme 
of the same kind. 


Impact of New. Methods 


The associated schools system is arousing growing interest among educational 
authorities. Ministries of Education and Unesco National Commissions support 
it actively and help spread to other schools, through publications and seminars, 
the new ideas which it has introduced. Curricula have even been revised in the 
light of the work of these pilot schools. Their activities have also resulted in the 
production of new teaching aids: basic documentation for use by teachers, 
teaching handbooks, detailed accounts of research and studies of the results 
obtained. 

Finally, under very diverse conditions, these projects carried out by the asso- 
ciated schools have shown in a concrete manner that education for international 
understanding can be usefully integrated into existing curricula and that it can 
increase the value and the effectiveness of school education. 
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The dissemination of the plastic arts 


Unesco, since its founding, has grasped the importance of the plastic arts as a 
factor of unity and as an ideal spiritual meeting ground of the world’s peoples, 
and it has given attention to the place which it should reserve in its programme 
of activities to the dissemination of thse arts. While the works of art produced 
by a single people are a guide enabling us to understand more clearly the genius 
of this people, an organization seeking to encourage peaceful relations among 
men through a better appreciation of various cultures had to seek to make known 
as widely as possible the masterpieces of universal art. During one of its first 
sessions, the General Conference of Unesco declared: ‘Unesco’s first task is to 
foster international relations by arranging for thinkers, writers, artists and their 
ideas to move freely across national frontiers. Unesco forms a meeting ground 
for the cultures of the world.’ 

Unesco’s mission and its practical realms of action have guided, ever since 
its origin, the choice of activities destined to put to work effective methods of 
artistic dissemination. No matter how desirable might be the showing of original 
works placing the public in direct contact with these works, it became evident 
that it would confront the Organization with problems difficult to solve both 
from the viewpoint of finances and from that of the many obstacles of a material 
nature which limit the movement of such works. 

Leaving such exhibitions to the initiative of museums and public and private 


collections,’ it was the solution of the ‘imaginary museum’ which had to be 
adopted. 


Colour Reproductions 


The basic element in the imaginary museum is the mass-produced colour repro- 
duction, which serves the same function in painting as the recording does in music. 
Art reproductions, while occasionally disdained, still have a long and noble 


1. This does not bar occasional encouragement by Unesco, as was recently proved by the suc- 
cessful exhibitions organized in Paris with the help of Unesco by the Cernuschi Museum on 
the theme: ‘Orient-Occident—Encounters and Influences during Fifty Centuries a Art’ 
and by the Guimet Museum on the ‘Art of Gandhara and Central Asia’. 
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history. Ever since the ninth century in China, with the invention of paper from 
mulberry bark, and since the end of the fourteenth century in Europe with the 
invention of rag paper, engravings have been used to reproduce original drawings 
in several copies and occasionally in colours. In Europe, from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries, engravers working on wood and copper succeeded in 
interpreting for a discriminating public the work of the masters of painting and 
drawing and even in producing an often considerable number of copies. From 
the middle of the sixteenth century in Europe, engravers specialized in reproduc- 
tions, and artists such as Diirer and Rembrandt realized that the engraved copies 
of their works, if done well, could help make them better known. With the develop- 
ment of new techniques (the black-line method of wood-engraving, aquatints 
and colour lithography), engravings became more numerous and their use con- 
tinued to spread during the following centuries: the artistic quality of some of them 
was so high that they were true masterpieces. Beginning with the second half of 
the nineteenth century, photographic and mechanical methods multiplied technical 
variations, so that the reproduction method most likely to offer an accurate image 
could be adapted to each original work. In addition, large press runs became an 
everyday event. 


The Catalogues of Colour Reproductions 


Today, as is shown in the catalogues of colour reproductions of paintings which 
have been published by Unesco at regular intervals since 1949, hundreds of colour 
reproductions are published every year in the world. Some 2,000 of them have 
already been selected by an international committee of experts for mention 
in these catalogues. In undertaking this periodic inventory of colour repro- 
ductions, Unesco has sought to tell the public which works can be obtained in 
teproductions worthy of replacing the inaccessible original in a home, and it 
has also sought to give publishers a panorama of world production enabling them 
to see the gaps which have to be filled. These catalogues, therefore, play a double 
role: directly, they inform an ever-growing public and, indirectly, they stimulate 
the quality of production and establish a balance sheet through severe selection 
on the basis of precise standards (the value of the original work, the importance 
of the artist and the faithfulness of the reproduction). 

One of these repertories is devoted to paintings prior to 1860 and the other to 
paintings from 1860 to the present. In certain countries, they have helped in the 
constitution of archives of reproductions similar to those maintained by Unesco 
and in the organization of museums of reproductions. 


Travelling Exhibitions of Reproductions 


In using its archives, Unesco has organized seven travelling exhibitions during 
the past ten years. Each of these exhibitions was established in several dozen 
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copies so that it could be circulated simultaneously in a large number of countries 
and remain for some length of time in each of them. No matter what the subject— 
Paintings Prior to 1860, From Impressionism till Today, Drawings by Leonardo da 
Vinei, Japanese Woodcuts, Two Thousand Years of Chinese Painting, Persian 
Miniatures and Water-Colours—they have all been designed to appeal to highly 
varied audiences. The organization of each exhibition and its educational and 
cultural goals are explained in a catalogue drawn up by an internationally known 
specialist. The countries—they now number 77—which are circulating or which 
have circulated these exhibitions show them at times in museums or art galleries 
and at other times in schools or cultural centres. Visitors, whether enthusiastic 
or critical, often express their admiration or their comments in guest books. 

Unesco has thus obtained the proof of the interest of the public when confronted 
through reproductions with works of art which it does not know and whose 
original versions are usually out of its reach. In addition, when one of these 
exhibitions, after having circulated in a region of the world, is acquired by a 
cultural centre or a school, Unesco can take pride in having established some- 
where in the world one more museum which, no matter how modest it may be, 


will contribute to its goal of bringing the peoples of the world together through 
art. 


The Unesco World Art Series 


In order to bring the best available reproductions of masterpieces of painting 
to the greatest number of people, Unesco has undertaken the publication, under 
an agreement with the New York Graphic Society, of a Unesco World Art Series. 
It is composed of albums which have already been praised as ‘portable museums’. 

These art albums meet a specific need: their purpose is to reveal works of art 
which are not yet adequately known despite their importance to the history of 
world art and to the understanding of the national genius which created them. 
In this way, for example, colour reproductions were published for the first time 
of the Bonampak frescoes, examples of the refined art of one of the greatest 
civilizations of pre-Colombian America, that of the Mayas. 

Unesco has assumed this role of pioneer with the conviction that the treasures 
which it proposes to make better known are not usually within the realm of com- 
mercial publishers, discouraged either by difficult expeditions required to assemble 
photographic documentation or by the risk of failure which must be run when 
straying from the beaten path. The list of the titles which have already appeared 
offer an idea of the variety of the works published and a glimpse of the wealth, 
gleaned from national heritages, which has been brought within the reach of the 
international public: Egypt—Paintings from Tombs and Temples; India—Painting 
from Ajanta Caves; Australia—Aboriginal Paintings from Arnhem Land; Yugo- 
slavia—Medieval Frescoes; Norway—Paintings from the Stave Churches; Iran— 
Persian Miniatures from the Imperial Library; Spain—Romanesque Paintings; 
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Ceylon—Paintings from Temple, Shrine and Rock; U.S.S.R.—Early Russian Icons; 
Mexico—Pre-Hispanic Paintings; Japan—Ancient Buddhist Paintings; Czechoslo- 
vakia—Romanesque and Gothic Illuminated Manuscripts. 

The two introductions found in each album along with 32 pages of plates 
are always the work of two internationally known specialists, one from the 
country possessing the works reproduced and the other from a foreign country. 
In addition, the masterpieces selected are photographed by a Unesco mission 
with the help of the National Commission of the country concerned. This series, 
therefore, is a truly international undertaking through its conception, its purpose, 
its titles and the way in which it is carried out. 


Unesco Art Slides 


These art albums have met with the favour of a large audience (some of them 
have already been re-issued one or more times). Nevertheless, they are inaccessible 
to many persons because their price is relatively high as a result of their format 
and their quality. 

Unesco has therefore undertaken the production of a parallel series of colour 
slides devoted to the same subjects. This technique of colour reproduction, 
developed quite recently, produces high-quality and low-cost slides and, as a result, 
spreads the influence of the series. The Unesco Art Slides series already includes 
three titles: Egypt—Paintings from Tombs and Temples; India—Paintings from 
Ajanta Caves; and Yugoslavia—Medieval Frescoes. 

After 10 years of work, we can now imagine, for our amusement, an isolated 
community using all the means of artistic dissemination placed at its disposal 
by Unesco to make up for the sparseness of its collections of paintings. It would 
play host to travelling exhibitions which it would purchase when the opportunity 
arose. With the help of catalogues, it would compose its own imaginary museum, 
and it would place the works in the Unesco Art Series in its central library while 
pupils and students would be able to benefit from these works thanks to the pro- 
jection of colour slides. There is nothing Utopian about this because it has already 
occurred partially in many cases through the combined use of several of the 
means of dissemination which we have described. It brings out the active and 
effective part which Unesco has been able to play since its creation to encourage 
international understanding through artistic dissemination. 

A complete survey of Unesco’s activities in this field should also include its 
collaboration with non-governmental organizations such as the International 
Association of Art Critics and the International Association of Plastic Aris, 
the publication of an International Directory of Photographic Archives and the 
creation of an Art Popularization Series designed to make known works, selected 

_by international juries, of contemporary artists deserving better recognition. 
Other fields—such as art films or small art books—should also be mentioned. 

Limited by its financial resources, Unesco has been able to stimulate, never- 
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theless, from the viewpoint with which we are concerned here, the ‘mutual appre- 
ciation of Eastern and Western cultural values’, one of its major projects. We 
might mention, for example, the travelling exhibition of reproductions of water- 
colours, conceived so that Eastern and Western civilizations might be compared 
through works using the same technique and thus be better understood. 

It is no longer rare to see private collections of reproductions by art-lovers 
who, in this respect, follow the example of Goethe. And it is highly desirable that 
all those who do not have the opportunity to travel and to visit the world’s great 
museums should realize that the artistic heritage of other countries (and, occa- 
sionally, of their own country) is now accessible to them. While admitting the 
relative value of reproductions in relation to originals, we can still rejoice in the 
development on an industrial scale of the production or reproductions because 
colour plates, illustrated books and albums are privileged tools for knowing and 
interpreting painting, They enable the gradual constitution of what André Chas- 
tel, professor of the history of art at the Sorbonne, called in his preface to the 
1957 edition of the Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings prior to 1860 
‘a sort of universal memory of mankind’ in the field of painting, similar to that 
already existing in music and literature. 
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PROFESSOR DR. JAKOB NIELSEN 


It is with profound sorrow that Unesco learned of the death on 3 August of Pro- 
fessor Dr. Jakob Nielsen, the distinguished Danish humanist and scientist. 

Professor Nielsen was one of the founders of Unesco. In 1945 when he was a Danish 
delegate to the conference which created Unesco, in London, he played a prominent 
part in the shaping of the Organization’s programme for international understanding 
and peaceful co-operation. Integrity, courage, loyalty, directness, efficiency and saga- 
city were all evident in his character, and his willingness to devote so much of his time 
to the cause of Unesco will be remembered with gratitude by all those in the Organi- 
zation who had the privilege of knowing him and his contribution. 

As member of the Executive Board from 1952 to 1958 his wise guidance contributed 
times without number to the sound direction of Unesco’s affairs. 

He was leader of the Danish delegation to several sessions of the General Conference, 
a delegate to general assemblies of the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU), to the founding assembly of the International Mathematical Union in 1952 
and to meetings of the European Council for Nuclear Research. Professor Nielsen will 
be remembered also as vice-president of the European Organization for Nuclear Re- 
search and as member of the Administrative Board of the International Association 
of Universities. He served on the Danish National Commission from its establishment 
in 1947 and was a member of its Executive Committee. 

Born on 15 October 1890 on the island of Als on the east coast of South Denmark, 
he studied at the universities of Kiel and Berlin, and took his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel in 1913. In 1920 he was appointed professor of mathematics at the Tech- 
nical University of Breslau, a position he left in 1921 to take up a professorship at the 
Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College, Copenhagen. From 1925 to 1950 he 
was professor in theoretical mechanics at the Technical University of Denmark, 
Copenhagen and, on the death of the great Danish scholar Harald Bohr in 1951, he 
was nominated to take over his chair at the University of Copenhagen. 

In 1926 he was elected a member of the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and 
Letters and was its secretary from 1946 to 1959. He was also a member of the Danish 
Academy of Technical Sciences, Finnish Academy of Sciences and Letters, Royal 
Norwegian Academy in Trondheim, Norwegian Academy of Sciences and Letters 
in Oslo, and Royal Physiographical Society in Lund. 

An indefatigable and enthusiastic scholar, Professor Nielsen contributed numerous 
mathematical works to Danish, English, French and German scientific periodicals. 
He also published a three-volume textbook on theoretical mechanics in Danish, and 
an edition of this publication in German entitled Vorlesungen iiber elementareMechanik. 

When he retired last year from Unesco’s Executive Board he looked forward to 
resuming his mathematical research work, but in January he became seriously ill 
and had to undergo two operations. With his passing, the scientific world, his many 
friends all over the globe and Unesco especially have suffered a great loss; for this 
was a man of very high quality, whose attachment to the causes he believed in gave 
them added lustre. 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General, who had to interrupt his activities 
temporarily, for reasons of health, returned to Paris on 10 September, after having 
taken part in theo pening of the Fourth World Sociological Congress at Milan 
on 8 September. He addressed the following message to all members of the Unesco 
Secretariat: 

‘On resuming today my duties as Director-General of Unesco, I wish firstly 
to thank all those members of the Secretariat, both in Paris and away from Head- 
quarters, from whom I have received expressions of friendly sympathy over the 
past three months. 

‘I know that during that period you have faithfully and efficiently performed 
an often difficult task under the leadership of Mr. René Maheu, to whom, as 
also to Mr. Jean Thomas and Mr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, I am deeply grateful. 

“You may be sure that I appreciate your endeavours and the admirable team 
spirit in which your work has been carried out. 

“Because I know that, now as in the past, I can rely on your. co-operation, 
I resume my task with complete confidence in the future of our Organization.’ 


On 16 July last, Mr. René Maheu, the Acting Director-General, received 
Father Papailler, the Haitian Minister of Education, at Unesco’s Headquarters. 

Mr. Maheu attented the meeting — held in Geneva on 3 and 4 August, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. George Davidson (Canada)—of the five-member Committee 
on Programme Appraisal, set up by the Economic and Social Council to prepare 
the consolidated report on the programmes of the United Nations, certain Specia- 
lized Agencies and the International Atomic Energy Agency. The object of this 
meeting was to outline the general scheme of the report, in agreement with the 
representatives of these organizations. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Maheu visited Helsinki to attend the opening meeting 
of the International Conference on the Contribution of Sports to the Improvement 
of Professional Abilities and to Cultural Development. This conference, which was 
attended by representatives of 38 countries, was organized by the Finnish Govern- 
ment, under, the auspices and with the assistance of Unesco. It was opened 
on 10 August by Mr. V. J. Sukselainen, the Prime Minister. The President of the 
Republic, Mr. Urho Kekkonen, was present at this inaugural meeting, at which 
the Acting Director-General gave an address. 

During his stay in Helsinki, Mr. Maheu had contacts with the Finnish autho- 
rities, particularly with Mr. Oittinen, the Chairman of the National Commission. 
He also visited the Third Congress of the International Federation of University 
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Women, which took place there, from 3 to 10 August, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Chaton (France). 

On his return to Paris, the Acting Director-General received, among others, 
the following visitors: on 21 August, Colonel Alfred Katzin, the Acting Head of 
the United Nations Office of Public Information; on 24 August, H.E. Mr. Ragha- 
van, the new Indian Ambassador in Paris; on 27 August, Sir Leslie Munro, 
former President of the United Nations General Assembly; and on 28 August, 
Mr. James Perkins, Vice-President of the Carnegie Corporation, New York, and 
Dr. Pendleton Herring, Chairman of the United States Social Sciences Research 
Council. 

On 29 August, Mr. Maheu welcomed to the Organization’s Headquarters 
H.E. Mr. Rachid Karamé, the Prime Minister of Lebanon, who was accompanied 
by Mr. Joseph Abou Khater, Secretary-General of the Lebanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and H.E. Mr. Charles Daoud Ammoun, Ambassador, and Per- 
manent Delegate of Lebanon to Unesco. 

The Office. of the Director-General has been informed that H.E. Mr. Akira 
Matsui, the Japanese Ambassador to Ceylon, has just been appointed Ambassador 
in Stockholm. Mr, Matsui is, of course, also Vice-Chairman of Unesco’s Executive 
Board. 


EDUCATION 


The Twenty-second International Conference on Public Education 


Urgent measures for promoting the training of technical and scientific staff were 
demanded ‘by the delegates of 75 countries at the Twenty-second International 
Conference on Public Education, held in Geneva last July, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Nathaniel V. Massaquoi, Minister of Education of Liberia. 

Governments must allocate more funds to their education budgets if they want 
more and better-trained technical and scientific teaching staff as well as adequate 
premises and equipment, as was stated by the conference’s rapporteur, Mr. Marion 
Coulon (Belgium). At present in many countries large numbers of young people are 
refused entry to training establishments because teachers are too few and accommo- 
dation is 

The annual International Conference on Public Education, which is convened 
jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, had two main topics 
on its agenda this year: the training of technical and scientific staff; and the prepa- 
ration, selection and use of textbooks for primary schools. 

In the recommendation which it adopted on the first of these questions and 
which will be addressed to the Ministries of Education of all countries in the 
world, the conference suggested that systematic, detailed surveys be made in all 
countries into the needs for: scientists, engineers, technicians and other qualified 
workers; and that specialized agencies be created at ministerial level to consult 
with representatives of the teaching profession, industry, science and technology, 
agriculture and labour in the preparation of training programmes. It also proposed 
that industry should help finance training programmes, and that employers 
should allow workers to attend courses to qualify them for higher posts. Above all, 


it stressed that better conditions must be offered to attract engineers, scientists 


and technicians away from industry to the teaching profession, if the present 
shortage is not to continue. 
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The Geneva discussion on textbooks for primary schools revealed the fact that 
textbooks of all kinds account for half the world’s total book production. Dele- 
gates stressed that free distribution of textbooks to primary school pupils was 
the logical corollary of the principle of compulsory education. 

As a means of improving the quality and reducing the cost of textbooks, the 
conference suggested that competitions might be instituted. Textbooks should be 
constantly revised and re-issued with new school programmes; care should also be 
taken to see that they include nothing harmful to international understanding. In 
this connexion, it was noted that several countries had already set up international 
committees to inspect the material included. The conference recommendation 
appealed to Unesco and other intergovernmental organizations to send experts 
in textbook production to countries requesting such aid. 


A Survey of Primary and Secondary Education in Tropical Africa 


Unesco has just undertaken a survey of the needs for primary and secondary 
education in Tropical Africa. A questionnaire has been sent out to the competent 
authorities in order to collect sufficient information and statistics to be able to 
form an idea of the present situation and to see what measures can be taken for 
its improvement. The questionnaire comprises six main sections: organization, 
administration, planning and financing; situation of primary education; situation 
of general and technical secondary education; curricula and textbooks; training, 
recruitment and salaries of teachers; statistical data. 

The information thus collected will enable the Director-General to formulate, 
for the consideration at its eleventh session of the Organization’s General Confe- 
rence in November 1960, definite proposals for a programme in education for 
Tropical Africa in 1961-62. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Scientific and Technical Training in the Field of Atomic Energy 


Educational problems in connexion with the development of the peaceful use of 
atomic energy were discussed at a seminar organized jointly by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and Unesco at the French Centre for Nuclear Research at 
Saclay from 6 to 10 July last. Eighty scientists from some 40 countries took part in 
these discussions. 

At a press conference, Mr. Jean Debiesse, the Director of the Saclay Centre, 
made known the results of this seminar. He emphasized, among other things, that 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the’ United Kingdom and the 
United States of America had to cope with the same problems with regard to the 
training of research workers and technicians in. the field of nuclear energy. The 
difficulty of the problems is due mainly to the fact that what was merely basic 
science 20 years ago has been suddenly transformed into a great industry. “This 
lightning arrival of the nuclear sciences in economic life’, said Mr. Debiesse, “has 
created a considerable need for specialists and research workers in all countries. 
The use of nuclear techniques has already been extended to most fields: industry, 
medicine, biology, agriculture. Even historians and archaeologists are now 
using nuclear techniques in order to date their material. Specialists in these new 
sciences are needed in almost all fields of human activity; large numbers are 
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required immediately and there will be an ever-increasing demand for them.’ 

At Saclay, the experts agreed. that the universities must co-operate closely 
with the nuclear research centres in the training of specialists. Such co-operation 
is essential if only for financial reasons. Mr. Debiesse emphasized that a large 
research reactor costs nearly ten thousand million francs; few universities can 
afford to purchase such apparatus, let alone operate it; and for this reason the 
nuclear research centres are themselves organizing courses, or placing their 
equipment at the disposal of the universities. 

The specialists who took part in this seminar also expressed the opinion that 
the study of nuclear science should not be begun too early despite the present 
acute shortage of technicians. On this point, Mr. Debiesse said that these sciences 
must of course be included in secondary school syllabuses, but only after students 
have received a sound classic training in physics and chemistry. It would also be 
useful to organize seminars at the atomic centres for teachers in secondary schools 
and teacher-training colleges. 

In another sphere, the Saclay seminar showed that countries in underdeveloped 
regions which have undertaken work on nuclear reactors have, at all levels, to face 
very serious difficulties in recruiting both physicists and the welders and elec- 
tricians needed for the maintenance of the apparatus. This problem cannot be 
solved ‘on the cheap ’, for the security factor is so important in the field of nuclear 
energy that there can be no compromise with regard to the standard of training. 
Several participants drew attention to the important part that can be played in this 
respect by international organizations, particularly by the granting of fellowships 
for study abroad. 

Attention was also drawn to the shortage of health physicists qualified to 
detect, analyse and control radiations before they become dangerous. The use of 
radio-isotopes in medicine, industry, agriculture, etc., creates an immediate need 
for these specialists. Some of the experts at the Saclay seminar considered it equally 
necessary to ensure the training of physicists who would familiarize themselves 
with problems involved in the removal of radio-active waste and carry out studies 
on air, soil and water pollution. 

In order to meet the responsibilities entailed by the use of atomic energy, 
‘ingenuity, initiative, intelligence and imagination’ are necessary. The essential 
foundation for the training of the specialist must therefore be general education. 
Different countries may tackle the problem in various ways, but all the experts 
brought together by the International Atomic Energy Agency and Unesco recog- 


nized the need for avoiding divorce between the specialist and the world in 
which he lives. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Development of Press, Radio Broadcasting, Film and Television 


Unesco is about to undertake a world-wide survey to help countries in process 
of economic development to build up their information media. The survey will 
begin in Bangkok, in January 1960, with a meeting held to draw up a programme 


_ for the development of information media in South-East Asia. The governments of 


25 Member States of Unesco and some 30 experts from this region have been 
invited to take part in the meeting. The survey is being conducted at the request 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Council and is intended to enable the 
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United Nations to evaluate needs and the resources necessary to carry out a 
development programme including expert advice, fellowship awards, seminars and 
the provision of equipment. 

More than one hundred African, Asian and Latin American countries, with 
nearly 60 per cent of the world’s population, have very inadequate press, radio and 
film resources. Most of these countries also have no up-to-date telecommunication 
services, besides being handicapped by the absence of uniform postal charges for 
the dispatch of press telegrams, and the high cost of newsprint as well as of 
cinema, radio and television equipment. It is hoped that the Bangkok meeting will 
be followed by a similar one for Latin America in 1961 and for Africa in 1962. 
This series of conferences should provide the United Nations with a detailed 
assessment of needs, methods of meeting them and the costs involved. 

Governments have been invited to submit to the Bangkok meeting proposals for 
the national or regional development of information media in South-East Asia. 
These proposals might deal, for example, with the establishment of newspapers in 
areas lacking a daily press, the extension of radio programmes of news and infor- 
mation, improvements in film distribution, and the training of professional and 
technical staff. Unesco suggests that these proposals should be drafted in consul- 
tation with the national professional associations for the press, radio and films. 
International organizations, both governmental and non-governmental, whose 
representatives are to take part in the meeting, have also been invited to submit 
communications. 

The countries invited to the Bangkok meeting are Members of Unesco which 
take part in the work of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. They are: Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, the 
Republic of China, France, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, the Republic of Korea, 
Laos, the Federation of Malaya, Nepal, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phi- 
lippines, Thailand, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, the Republic of Viet-Nam and the Singapore-North 
Borneo Group. 


Training Course for Senior Radio Producers from Arabic-speaking Countries 


During the first two months of next year, a training course will be held in Khar- 
toum for senior radio producers from Arabic-speaking countries. This course 
is being organized by Unesco under the programme of Participation in Member 
States’ Activities and the Technical Assistance programme. The Sudanese autho- 
rities are co-operating with Unesco, which expects the course to be attended by 
more than twenty producers from about ten countries. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Study Tours for European Workers 


This year, 860 workers from 18 countries (i.e. 60 groups of 8 to 25 persons) 
took part in European study tours organized by Unesco. The object of these 
tours is to enable workers to meet men and women following the same occupations 
as themselves in other countries. 

These study tours began in 1952, since when more than 7,000 workers have 
benefited by them. The grants awarded by Unesco cover the cost of travel between 














the country of origin and the host country, the other expenses being borne by the 
trade union organizations, employers or workers themselves. This year, for 
instance, Unesco contributed a sum of $40,000 to these study tours and the orga- 
nizations a sum of $120,000. Each group is received in the host country by a 
trade union association which organizes for its benefit a programme including the 
study of living and working conditions, the educational system, the social security 
system, family life and cultural achievements. 
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Publications 


Basic Facts and Figures 


A general picture of intellectual life throughout the world is provided by the 
latest edition of Basic Facts and Figures, a collection of international statistics 
relating to education, culture and mass communication which is published annually 
by Unesco, either in English or in French and Spanish. The statistics in this new 
collection, published in English, represent the latest information available to the 
Organization up to July 1958. + 

As in previous editions, the data are gathered from national reports and publi- 
cations, and from replies to various Unesco questionnaires and special surveys. 

These statistics force us once again to the conclusion that man’s needs in the 
sphere of education are still very far from being satisfied and that ceaseless efforts 
must be made to catch up with and keep ahead of the constant increase in popu- 
lation. According to the information collected by Unesco, about 43 per cent to 
45 per cent of the world’s population is illiterate. The highest proportion of illite- 
rates is found in Africa (80 per cent to 85 per cent), followed by Asia (60 per cent 
to 65 per cent), the Americas (20 per cent to 21 per cent) and Europe (7 per cent 
to 9 per cent). The statistics indicate that Sweden has the lowest illiteracy rate, 
as practically all the adults in that country are able to read and write. 

The different categories of educational establishments—from primary schools 
to universities and teacher-training institutions—are reviewed in Basic Facts 
and Figures. According to the official statistics, the number of students is highest 
in the United States of America (2,918,212), followed by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (2,013,565). In Europe, Italy heads the list with 212,424 stu- 
dents. 

These statistics also indicate how leisure time is employed in the various coun- 
tries. The interest in reading can be gauged from the figures relating to libraries, 
book production and daily newspapers. The average circulation of newspapers 
continues to be highest in the United Kingdom (573 copies per 1,000 inhabitants); 
it is lower in the United States of America (337 copies per 1,000 inhabitants), 
but the Americans have more reading material in their newspapers their consump- 
tion of newsprint being 38 kilograms per person, which is the highest figure 
anywhere in the world, exceeding that for Australia and New Zealand (28 kilo- 
grams). 

It is also in the United Kingdom that cinema attendances are highest: an 
average of 21.5 per year per inhabitant, as compared with 15.8 in Austria, 15.6 in 


1. Price: $2; 10/-; 6 NF; 142 pages. 
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Canada and 15.4 in Israel. The statistics concerning film production are equally 


ve. 

In the United States of America, there are 892 radio receivers per 1,000 inha- 
Bitants; i.e. almost everybody has one. In Europe, Denmark comes first (318), 
followed by Andorra (300). 

Basic Facts and Figures also contains some interesting statistics on television; 
but development in this field is so rapid that the statistics are likely to be very 

ickly out of date. Nevertheless, according to the Unesco survey, the United 

tes of America has the graetest number of television receivers (47,000,000); 
Brazil, which heads the list for Latin America, has 350,000. In Asia, Japan comes 
first (419,000); and in Europe, the United Kingdom (7,761,000). 

Basic Facts and Figures thus shows a world full of contrasts, in which hundreds 
of millions of individuals possess radio and television receivers, while the ability 
to read still remains a privilege. 


The Provision of Popular Reading Materials 


This: book, which contains the reports and papers presented at the regional 
meeting of experts on the production of reading material for new literates (Pakis- 
tan, June 1956), gives an account of the steps taken by a number of governments, 
in different parts of the world and in widely differing social and economic circum- 
stances, to bridge the gap between the literacy primer and the normal productions 
of publishing houses. + 

A study of the papers shows that there is no standard pattern of approach to 
this problem. This is' to be expected, for the new literate is not a standard type 
of person: the environment in which a high percentage of illiteracy exists must 
have a profound effect on planning for the provision of literature. 

The papers point to some of these differences of environment: one very distinct 
difference is the existence or lack of an extensive and varied literature in the lan- 
guage in which literacy ‘is ‘achieved; another is the form of government under 
which publishing activities are carried on. The purpose of this book is to present 
material on the different methods adopted under varying circumstances to ensure 
that literature for new literates does become available. It also describes in some 
detail the ways in which problems of production and distribution are being 
solved. 

All this documentation, collected for the'first time in one volume, will acquaint 
governments, organizations and individuals desirous of improving the produc- 
tion of reading materials with the results achieved in regions where efforts are 
already being made in this direction. 


Teaching of the Social Sciences in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


The studies contained in the latest issue of the International Social Science Jour- 
nal,? which is published quarterly by Unesco, are by eminent Soviet specialists; 
their purpose is to give a general picture of social science teaching in the univer- 


1. A collection of studies and technical papers, compiled and edited by Charles Granston Richards, 
Director, Bast African Literature Bureau, No. XII in the series of Monographs on Fundamental 


Education; 298 pages; price : $3; 15/-; 10.50 NF. (Published in English; to be published in 
French an 


.) 
2. Vol. XI, No. 2, 1959, 321 pages. Price of single issue: $2; 10/-; 6 NF; yearly subscription; 
$6.50; 32/6; 20 NF. (Also published in French.) 
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as articles on the work of the Solvay Institute of Sociology in Belgian Africa, 
activities of the Political Science-Institute of the University of Turin, and 
work of the Folk-lore Institute of Japan, etc. 


Social Aspects and Implications of Science 


Since 1950, Unesco has been publishing a quarterly, in English and French, 
entitled Impact of Science on Society, which deals with the social aspects and 
implications of science. The latest issue. contains three important articles. The 
first, ‘Grafting for Productivity in Plants and Animals’, is by Mr. Pierre Boiteau, 
a tropical agricultural engineer, who founded the Botanical and Zoological Park 
in Tananarive. He emphasizes that the practice of grafting has made it possible 
to develop new and more productive varieties of plants with higher resistance to 
climatic conditions and disease. In animals too, though here it is a much more 
complex process, it has fascinating possibilities. Scientists and farmers, adminis- 
trators and social workers can work together to make fuller use of this means of 
bettering the lot of humanity. 


ge 


1. Vol. IX, No. 3, 1959. Price per copy: $0.50; 2/6; 1.25 NF. annual subscription: $1.75; 9/6; 
4.50 NF. 
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‘The Development of Optics and its Impact on Society’ is the title of the second 
article, by Mr. Vasco Ronchi, Director of the National Optics Institute, Florence, 
and President of the International Union of the History and Philosophy of Science. 
All we can do here is to’ quote his concluding remarks: “The eyes are no more 
than a minute fraction of the total mass of the human body, but they are in- 
struments of such precision and sensitivity that much of man’s progress and mas- 
tery of his environment would have been impossible, even inconceivable, without 
them.’ We owe much to the pioneers who in practice and in theory, gradually 
discovered the nature of the faculty of sight, how to preserve it against failure 


compared with those working in other major branches of science, technology, 
industry and ‘commerce, there are few aspects of present-day life which are not 
dependent in some degree or another on their skill and service.’ 

The third article, entitled “Teaching the History of Science’, is by Mr. René Ta- 
ton, of the International Union of the History and Philosophy 
of Science, Maitre de Recherches at the Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique, Paris, and lecturer at the Sorbonne. ‘The question of adding the history of 
science and technology to the university curriculum’, he writes, ‘has been brought 
up from time to time since the end of the last century; but in recent years it has 
become much more pressing. It has been realized in many quarters that, in view 
of the great and steadily growing part played by scientific and technological 
progress in human existence, people today ought at least to have summary know- 
ledge of the way in which the sciences and technology have developed and influen- 
ced other factors in the history of civilization. Although efforts in this direction 
have been made in different countries, the solutions adopted do not, in most 
cases, seem really satisfactory or fully adequate. So important a problem deserves 
fresh study.’ After noting the compelling arguments in favour of more extensive 
instruction in the history of science and technology, Mr. Taton considers some 
examples of what has actually been attempted along these lines. He then describes 
the various goals to be reached and the main difficulties of organization to be 
overcome, and makes a few suggestions which may help towards what seems to 
him the most satisfactory solution of the problem. 

This issue of Impact also contains two other very interesting articles: one, 
by Mr. Norair Sissakian, Deputy Chief Scientific Secretary of the Presidium of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, deals with ‘Scientific Problems and the 1959-65 
Seven-year Plan in the U.S.S.R.’; the other, by Dr. Paul Boquet, Head of Labo- 
ratory at the Institut Pasteur, is devoted to the International Conference on Scien- 
tific Information, held in Washington in November last. 


Survey on the Galapagos Islands 


Qut in the Pacific Ocean, some 600 miles west of Ecuador, lie the Galapagos 
Islands, with.some of the strangest plants and animals in the world, which are 
found nowhere .else..They.are famous chiefly because Charles Darwin drew 
attention to the scientific interest of the islands’ fauna, which gave him many of 
the facts that led him to his theory of evolution. Owing to the complete isolation 
of these volcanic islands, which have probably never been linked to the American 
continent, each species of life found there has followed its own course of evolu- 
tion. 

Gradually, however, men began to establish themselves in these islands and 
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introduced domestic animals, such ‘as rats; ‘dogs, cats and pigs, which’ 

ran wild and began to constitute a serious menace to the endemic fauna 
flora. In order to stop the slaughter which was going on, the Ecuadorian 

ment passed protection laws in 1934, but they were not always applied. Since 
several scientific expeditions to these islands have sought to arouse world in 

in the protection of the fauna; and, in 1957, the Ecuadorian Government, at the 
request of the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN), requested Unesco to investigate the situation. 

Dr. Irendus Eibl-Eibesfeldt, a specialist from the Max Planck Institut fur 
Verhaltensphysiologie (Federal Republic of Germany), was then entrusted with 
an exploratory mission, at the conclusion of which he prepared a report now 
published by Unesco.! Illustrated with photographs and maps, this booklet con- 
tains valuable information on the fauna of the Galapagos Islands: reptiles 
(giant tortoises, iguanas), birds (albatross, penguins, flightless cormorants, 
flamingoes, pelicans, etc.), mammals (sea lions, seals, etc.) Mr. Eibl«Bibesfeldt 
also deals with problems relating to the conservation of the species which are in 
danger and makes several suggestions for the conservation of nature on the islands 
and for the setting up of a research station. 

These studies, supplemented by those carried out by Dr. J. Dorst, of the Mu- 
séum National d’Histoire Nai Paris, who was also entrusted with a mission 
by Unesco and IUCN, have recently borne fruit. In July last, the Ecuadorian 
Government adopted a decree remedying the shortcomings of the 1934 legislation. 
Its provisions include the establishment as nature reserves of Narborough Island, 
which is still almost completely unspoiled, and of part of Indefatigable (Santa 
Cruz), which is typically representative of the extraordinary fauna and flora of 
these islands. It has been decided to set up an Ecuadorian Institute for Scientific 
Research to ensure the enforcement of these measures. 


1. Survey on the Galapagos Islands, 31 pages, price: $0.75; 3/6; 2.50 NF. 
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News of National Commissions 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN NATIONAL COMMISSIONS: 
POLAND’S VIEW 
by WLADYSLAW GRZEDZIELSKI 


Mr. Wladyslaw Grzedzielski, Secretary-General of the Polish National Commission since 1957, 
spent some time at Unesco’s Headquarters this summer. Readers will find in the following specially 
written article an outline of some of the projects carried out in Poland during recent years with the 
help of the National Commissions of various other countries. 


The conferences at Aix-en-Provence (1955) and Dubrovnik (1957) did much to 
develop bilateral and multilateral relations between Unesco’s European National 
Commissions, whose role in the cultural life of many countries in this region of 
the world is becoming increasingly important. 

Collaboration between National Commissions is a new departure in international 

cultural co-operation and makes it possible to widen Unesco’s sphere of influence 
considerably by utilizing national resources to supplement those available to 
the Organization itself, which are often limited by the shortage of funds and 
staff. - 
At the beginning of 1957, the Polish National Commission proposed to all the 
existing National Commissions that an exchange of documents concerning the 
cultural life of their respective countries might be organized. At present, 36 coun- 
tries are regularly sending us reviews, pamphlets, informative books, etc. This 
material is very useful to us in preparing our work plans, which are drawn up 
jointly with several other National Commissions, and is also helpful to all persons 
in Warsaw interested in the cultural life of other countries. 

Secondly, we recommended to the Polish Government that all cultural agree- 
ments concluded with Unesco’s Member States should include a special clause 
concerning co-operation between the National Commissions of the contracting 
countries. There is a clause of this nature, for instance, in the cultural agreement 
with France (1958), and in the cultural protocol signed by Norway and Poland 
in April 1959. ‘ 

At the instance of the National Commission, the Polish Government has 
awarded 20 national fellowships, which are allocated to candidates from any of 
Unesco’s Member States through the Organization’s Secretariat and the National 
Commissions. Fifteen students and research workers from 12 countries, recom- 
mended by their respective National Commissions, are already studying chemistry, 
mathematics, music and Slav philology in Poland. 

We are also co-operating in several activities suggested by other National 
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Commissions, and, for several years past, Polish students have been attending 
holiday camps organized by the French National Commission. Since last year, 


holiday camps organized for Polish children wishing to improve their knowledge 
of French. It would be impossible to mention here all the successful activities 
sponsored by other National Commissions in which we have co-operated, such 
as the competition for children’s drawings in Japan, the photographic competi- 
tion in the Federal Republic of Germany, the philatelic competition in Monaco, 

Cee ed tice Eee 
Unesco, e.g. the two Franco-Polish seminars on sociology (1956 and 1958) and 
the Anglo-Polish seminar on economics (1957). In co-operation with the Cze- 
choslovak National Commission, we organized activities, including an exhibition, 
in honour of Comenius, whose anniversary was commemorated under Unesco’s 
auspices. 

Jointly with the French National Commission, we organized a travelling exhi- 
bition (in duplicate) on the life and place in science of Pierre Curie and Marie 
Sklodowska Curie. This exhibition was opened simultaneously in Paris and in 
Warsaw, in December 1958, and is now touring other countries. Some 20 of 
Unesco’s Member States have already said that they would like to have this 
exhibition during the coming year. 

With Denmark we arranged an exchange of small exhibitions dealing with 
children’s books; on this occasion, the Secretaries-General of the Danish and 
Polish National Commissions visited each other and drew up a plan for their 
future co-operation. Similar steps have been taken by the Polish and Norwegian 
National Commissions. 

In connexion with the East-West major project, co-operation between the 
Polish National Commission and the National Commissions of several eastern 
countries made it possible to add substantially to the programme of a special 
week organized in Poland, in October 1958, with a view to promoting better 
cultural understanding between the respective countries. Many eastern National 
Commissions answered our appeal and sent books for an exhibition held in 
Warsaw, as well as documentary films, musical recordings, etc. 

Our most recent undertaking has been the preparation of an exhibition on 
Japanese graphic art, consisting of eighteenth and nineteenth century prints and 
drawings from Polish collections, and contemporary works sent by the Japanese 
National Commission; this exhibition was presented to the public at Cracow in 
September. We are also considering the exchange of small exhibitions with India 
and Ceylon, whose National Commissions have received our proposals favourably. 

The implementation of these various projects has made it clear to the Polish 
National Commission that co-operation with other National Commissions is 
not only possible and desirable, but constitutes a fundamental contribution to 
the programmes and aims of Unesco. 


Australia. The Australian Unesco Committee for Education has appointed a 
sub-committee to make a preliminary examination of the place of modern lan- 
guages in Australian education. Members include Dr. William Radford, Director 
of the Australian Council for Educational Research, and Mr. C. R. Bull, Director 
of Youth Education, Australian Broadcasting Commission. The inquiry will be 
conducted chiefly at the secondary level, but the question whether languages 
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Chile. The Executive Committee of the National Commission has been constitu- 
ted for the period from 1 July 1959 to 30 June 1961. The Minister of Education is 
its chairman, and Mr. A. Rioseco was unanimously re-elected Secretary-General. 

A Regional Unesco Committee has just been set up in Concepcidn, and a similar 
body is shortly to be established in Valdivia. 


Colombia. A Unesco Week was organized in Bogota, from 4 to 12 July last, under 
the auspices of the National Commission. It was opened by Dr. Abel Naranjo 
Villegas, the Minister of Education, and the events included a series of television 
programmes, produced with the co-operation of Mr. Omar Albarracin, Chief 
of the Unesco Technical Assistance Mission, Mr. E. Camacho Leyva, Director 
of the Colombian Institute of Public Opinion, and Mr. R. Lagos, Secretary of the 
National Commission. 


France. On the occasion of the International Conference on Information Pro- 
cessing held - Unesco’s Headquarters in June last, the National Commission 
organized tw on “The Use of Automatic Computation Techniques in 
the Social Sciences , with discussions centring round the general theme of ‘Mathe- 
matics and the Social Sciences’. A report on the results of detailed investigations 
in connexion with archaeology and demography served as a basis for the discus- 
sions. _; 


Greece. A Regional Community Development Conference was held in Salonica, 
in July last, under the auspices of the Ministry for Northern Greece. 


Japan. The National Commission has just had published in Japanese the booklet 
Social Sciences, published by the Organization, in English, French and Spanish, 
in the collection Unesco and its Programme. 


Korea. Five Korean trade-unionists who recently visited the Philippines, Pakistan, 
Malaya and China (Formosa), thanks to a Unesco fellowship, have returned to 
Korea after a six-week tour. 


Nicaragua. The National Commission recently began publication of a bulletin 
which will periodically provide news of Unesco’s main activities throughout the 
world, the projects undertaken in Nicaragua and the work of the Technical 
Assistance mission in that country. 
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Poland. The Unesco exhibition on ‘Construction of Laboratory Apparatus for 
Schools’, presented at the Warsaw Technological Museum, from 11 November 


1958 to 20 May last, aroused great interest, particularly among young people. 
It was visited by about 120,000 persons. 


Rumania. The National Commission is now preparing the French version ob 
Anthology of Rumanian Prose, both classical and modern, which is one of the i 

in Unesco’s publications plan for the collection of representative works of 

pean literatures which are not widely known. 

An international symposium on Romance civilizations, literatures and Cae 
was organized in Bucharest, in September, under the auspices of the National 
Commission and the Academy of the Rumanian People’s Republic. 

The National Commission has compiled an analytical card-index (by author and 
by subject) of Unesco’s periodicals. This card-index will be available for consul- 
tation by the public at the Commission’s headquarters. 


United States of America. The Department of State has recently established a 
Bureau of International Cultural Relations, which will co-ordinate the various 
international cultural activities of Government agencies. Heading the new bureau 
is Mr. Robert H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary for the Co-ordination 
of International Educational and Cultural Relations. The Unesco Relations Staff 
will be part of the new bureau; Dr. A. E. Manell has been appointed Acting 
Director in succession to Mr. Ralph Hilton. 

Senator Winston Lewis Prouty has been appointed a member of the National 
Commission in succession to Senator T. B. Morton. 


Viet-Nam. An interdepartmental meeting on community development was held 
in Saigon, from 8 to 14 June fast; it was attended by some 40 senior officials 
and Unesco and FAO experts. The subjects of the reports presented at this meeting 
included; ‘The Guiding Principle and Present Situation of Community Develop- 
ment’; ‘The Problem of Planning in Community Development’ ; “Education and 
Community Development’; “The Role of Regional Authorities in Community 
Development’; ‘The Administration of the Community Development Programme’; 
‘Women and Community Development’; and ‘Audio-visual Aids and the Propa- 
gation of Ideas’. 








News of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations 


A Room for NGOs at Unesco’s Headquarters 


A new room reserved for the use of international non-governmental organizations 
was inaugurated on 10 July at the Unesco Headquarters in Paris. 

The organizations by which this room will be used are extremely varied, ranging 
from learned societies to youth movements and from international voluntary 
work camps to the International PEN Club and the International Music Council; 
but they are all working in a field or fields within Unesco’s competence, This 
room will offer their representatives a meeting place which will facilitate contacts 
among those in charge of the various organizations as well as the organizations’ 
relations with Unesco. 

In the absence of the Acting Director-General, the room was presented to 
Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General, by H.E. Mr. Josef Urban, Am- 
bassador of Czechoslovakia to France. Both the decoration and the furniture of 
the room are gifts from the Czechoslovak Government. They were made by 
students under the direction of Mr. A. Malek, Mr. L. Bartonitchek and Mr. J. Cha- 
ca at a Prague technical school training skilled cabinet-makers and decorators. 

The members of the committee, elected by the Sixth Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations, of which Miss Alice Arnold (World Young Women’s 
Christian Association) is President, and Mr. V. Cihak, Permanent Delegate of 
Czechoslovakia to Unesco, were present at the inauguration. 


Meeting of Representatives of NGOs in Paris 


At the invitation of the Department of Mass Communication, some 50 represen- 
tatives of non-governmental organizations which have their headquarters or a 
permanent secretariat in the Paris area took part in an information meeting 
held last June at Unesco’s Headquarters. 

The purpose of this meeting was to make better known to the representatives 
of NGOs certain important aspects of Unesco’s programme, and to facilitate 
direct contacts between persons desirous of promoting international en. 
It was the first meeting of its kind and was most successful. 

The main theme of the meeting was a question of topical interest. The iatdree- 
tional Conference on Information Processing, organized by Unesco, had just 
opened. Attended by some 2,000 scientists from more than thirty countries, it 
Tepresented the first attempt at a world-wide exchange of information on elec- 
tronic computers. Mr. Francois Le Lionnais, President of the FrenchAssociation 
of Scientific Writers, explained the general principles of information processing 
to the representatives of the NGOs and emphasized how radically ‘electronic 
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brains’ might transform the life of man during the coming years. Only man himself 
can determine whether they will lighten our labours by freeing us from intellectual 
drudgery and enabling us to devote our minds to loftier tasks, or will on the 
contrary, make us the slaves of soulless automation. 

The presence in Paris of Mr. Roger Baldwin, President of the Executive Com- 
mitee of Non-Governmental Organizations, with representatives accredited to 
the United Nations in New York, provided a unique opportunity for explaining 
to the permanent delegates of organizations having a secretariat in Paris what 
arrangements are made for the dissemination of information about the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies in New York; this was the second subject 
considered by the meeting. 

A reception, given by Mr. Tor Gjesdal, Director of the Department of Mass 
Communication, concluded this first information meeting. 


Time-table of International Scientific Meetings 


Among the numerous international scientific meetings—congresses, sym 

and seminars—held during the summer, mention may be made of the Third 
General Assembly of the Abstracting Board of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions (ICSU), held at Konstanz-Bodensee (Federal Republic of 
Germany) in July. Elections to the Board’s Executive Committee resulted in 
the following appointments: Professor P. Bourgeois (Belgium), President; 
Dr. Elmer Hutchisson (United States of America), Vice-President; Dr. Rudolf 
Morf (Switzerland), Dr. J. H. Awbery (United Kingdom), Professor R. Ulrich 
(France), Members; Professor G. A. Boutry (France), Secretary-General. The 
Secretary-General of ICSU is an ex officio member of this committee. 

The time-table of international congresses of medical sciences, published last 
July by the Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences, shows 
23 international meetings of specialists during the second half of the current year. 
Plans have already been for 36 similar meetings in 1960, 21 in 1961 and 
13 in 1962. 


Fifth General Conference of the International Council of Museums in Stockholm 


More than three hundred and fifty experts from 30 countries attended the Fifth 
General Conference of the International Council of Museums (ICOM), which 
was held in Stockholm from 1 to 8 July. The theme of the conference, ‘Museums 
as Mirrors—their Potentialities and Limitations’, was presented by three main 
speakers from the Scandinavian countries. They treated the subject from the 
layman’s standpoint, stressing that one of the principal functions of museums 
should be to impart knowledge in an enjoyable way, whether they be museums 
of history, art, natural sciences or sociology. 

During the plenary meetings, a variety of topics was discussed, including the 
activities of the International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and Resto- 
ration of Cultural Property, established at Unesco’s instance in Rome; the role 
of films and television in stimulating interest in museums among the general 
public; the contribution of museums to Unesco’s major project on Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values; increased services by which 
museums can attract more people; museum work as a profession, etc. 

The specialists who took part in these discussions also had the opportunity 
of visiting Swedish museums in the best possible conditions, these museums are 
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among the most modern in the world. The next general conference of ICOM 
will be held in the Netherlands in 1962. 


Eighth Congress of the International Federation of Business and Professional 
Women 


The Eighth Congress of the International Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women was held at Unesco’s Headquarters in Paris, from 20 to 25 July. 
Originally an American association, the International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women extended its sphere of influence to other countries as 
the result of a decision taken in Geneva more than twenty-five years ago. Its 
holds a congress every three years to bring together representative of its 
350,000 members. Nine hundred delegates from 26 countries took part in the 
Paris congress, whose theme was “Building Bridges between Peoples’. 

At the opening meeting in the main amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, Mr. Jean 
Thomas, Assistant Director-General of Unesco, made a speech in which he stress- 
ed that the theme chosen by the congress ‘could be inscribed over the work 
of Unesco’. “What is the role of Unesco’, he asked, ‘if not to build bridges of free 
communications between all. nations, between all social and intellectual inequali- 
ties and between beliefs and traditions?) Mr. Thomas reminded his audience 
that Unesco proposed to. “bridge ignorance .. ..to enable the unfavoured 
nations to benefit from the experience of the most fortunate nations . . . and to 
demonstrate, in the light of the work of scientists.and through the application of 
objective.methods and the dissemination of the results of research, the vanity of 
the prejudices upon which are founded racial discrimination, suspicion between 
social groups and stereotypes of national character.’ ‘It is also the role of Unesco’, 
he said, ‘to bridge infinitely different. cultures.’ 

Mr. Thomas concluded by noting that while ‘the message of Unesco speaks of 
peace, justice and international understanding, these are values cherished by all 
the women of the world. Women know the price of peace and of all that a civiliza- 
tion demands in the way of slow preparation, obstinate work and silent con- 
quests. . . . Virtually all aspects of Unesco’s programme can receive valuable 
support from you.’ 

The resolutions adopted by the congress reflect the federation’s aim of contri- 
buting to international understanding by maintaining close relations with the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies and by closely following their 
efforts to promote the economic and social welfare of women. 

Before it closed, the congress elected the members of the federation’s bureau; 
Miss Elisabeth Feller, of the Swiss federation, was elected international president. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
October, November and December 1959 





1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by Unesco for 
October, November and December 1959. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings summoned by the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been invited to send 


or observers. 


representatives 
3. Any changes in this time-table will be notified in subsequent issues of the Unesco Chronicle, 
4. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk. 


Date 


OCTOBER 
6 

12-17 
12-21 
16-19 
19-25 

19 Oct.- 
28 Nov. 
20-23 


20-24 


2 days 
(not fixed) 


11-18 
12-13 


Series of lectures by Unesco officials to the Liaison Com- 
mittee of Women’s Associations 

Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: fourth session. 

Meeting of experts on technical and vocational education. 

Advisory Committee for Humid Tropics Research: se- 

cond session. 

International seminar on the contribution of the social 


Working group on the ecological map of the Mediterra- 
nean zone (convened by FAO/Unesco). 

CTCA/Unesco symposium on the relation between the 
vegetation and the soils in the plains and the flat moun- 
tains of equatorial and sub-equatorial regions and also 
their humid tropical edges (convened jointly by the 
Commission for Technical Co-operation in- Africa 
South of the Sahara and Unesco). 

FAO/Unesco working group on the desert locust ecolo- 
gical survey. 


Working party of international non-governmental organi- 
zations on problems of youth organizations. 

Preliminary collective consultation of non-governmental 
organizations on the draft programme. 

Committee of experts to examine the programme for the 
translation of representative works (ICPHS). 

Working party of international non-governmental organi- 
zations on access of women to education. 

Preliminary collective consultation of non-governmental 
organizations on the draft programme (contd.). 

Committee elected by the sixth conference of non-govern- 
mental organizations approved for consultative arran- 
gements with Unesco. 

Meeting of adult and youth education experts on the East- 
West major project. 

Advisory Committee of the Research Centre on Social Im- 
plications of Industrialization in Southern Asia. 


Place 
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Date 


NOVEMBER (cont.) 


13-14° 


16 Nov.-4 Dec. 


16 Nov.- 
12 Dec. 

21 Nov.- 

3 Dec. 
Half-day 
(not fixed) 
2 days 
(not fixed) 


DECEMBER 
1-4 


1-11 


7-12 


7-19 
8-9 
15-16 


16 Dec.- 

7 Jan. 

28 Dec.- 

9 Jan. 
28-29 
(tentative) 
6 days 
(not fixed) 
3 days 
(not fixed) 


Council for International Organizations of Medical Scien- 
ces, Executive Committee 

Fifty-fifth session of the Executive Board 

Training course on radio-isotopes. 


Regional seminar on educational statistics (Africa). 
Unesco/IBE joint committee meeting. 


Executive Committee of the International Theatre Insti- 
tute. 


Regional meeting of representatives of national scientific 
organizations (convened by the Science Co-operation 
Office for South-East Asia). 

Seminar on the contribution of the social sciences to eco- 
nomic development. 

Training course for laboratory technicians (convened. by 
the Science Co-operation Office for South Asia). 

Symposium on plant resources in the Middle East for the 
pharmaceutical industry (convened by the Science Co- 
operation Office for South Asia). 

Seminar on the development of libraries in the Arab 
States. 

Selection Committee for Workers’ Study Tours in Europe 
—1960, 

Liaison Committee of International Organizations in the 
Field of Arts and Letters. 

Refresher course for sociologists in South-East Asia. 


Meeting of representatives of Asian Member States on 
compulsory education. 

Meeting of experts on social science terminology. 

Symposium on algology (convened by the Science Co-ope- 
ration Office for South Asia). 

FAO/Unesco working group on forest policy in the arid 


zone 





Place 


NEW DELHI 


KHARTOUM 


JAKARTA 


ATHENS 


PESHAWAR 
(Pakistan) 


NOT FIXED 


PAKISTAN OR 
INDIA 
ROME 











UNESCO’ PUBLICATIONS : NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
AFGHANISTAN COLOMBIA HONG KONG 
Panuzai, Press Department, Royal Libreria Swindon Book Co., 
Afghan Ministry of Education, Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, 25 Nathan Road, 
KaBuL. Bocor. KOWLOON. 
COSTA RICA — bon ‘ie 
N Botimevey Imprenta y Libreria tura, P.O. » 
« Maim Frasher », . Trejos, S.A., Bupapest 62. 
apartado 1313, 
aed ™ Longmans Private Ltd. 
ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A CUBA 17 Chittaranjan Ave., 
Alsina 500, Libreria Econémica, Carcutta 13; 
BUENOS Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, Indian Mercantile Chamber, 
La HABANA. Nicol Road, 
A Bomsay 1; 
Melbourne University Press, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 36a Mount Road, 
7 ba letoria 30, Vi NSmeckéch, Secsandae Road, 
e 
CW ). Prana 2. YDERABAD 1; 
a DENMARK Bail Asaf All Rood, 
verlag Georg, Fromme & Cow ““Ejnar Munksgaard \Ltd., P.O. Box 386, 
Wun V. 6 Nerregade, New Deut |, 
KeBENHAYN K. es ts: ail 
— pubiiché S.A DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Co., 
16, rue Marca, ° Libreria Scindia House, 
BRUXELLES 1. “9, New Dau; 
N.V. Standaard . apartado de correos 656, Rajkamal Prakashan Private 
Belgiélei 151, Crupap TR Ltd. 
10 —, 
Be Be mn Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, Bompay 1. 
22, place de Brouckére, Neston dol Guava, 
Bauaiss J Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Octubre, INDONESIA 
— Sides Nesmamee 23557 
AYAQUIL. usantara 
* Uibrerta EL SALVADOR JAKARTA »" 
avenida Camacho 369, Navas & Cia., nd 
la Pace. 1.a avenida Sur 37, IRAN 
San SALVADOR. Commission nationale iranienne 
ETHIOPIA eae ae 
Getilio V: — 
186 Praia de beasties ieternational Agency, Titran. 
caixa postal 4081, rant ? IRAQ 
Rio DE JANEIRO. *s Bookshop, 
FINLAND BAGHDAD. 
BULGARIA 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
iznos, 1, Tzar Assen, IRELAND 
2 Keskuskatn, The National Press, 


CANADA 
The ’s Printer, 
Orrawa (Ont.). 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 244, 
Lady Lochore Building, 
100 Parsons Road, 
CoLomsBo 2. 


CHILE 

Editorial Universitaria S.A., 
avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 

SANTIAGO. 


CHINA 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 
99, Chungking South Road, 


TAIPen, Taiwan (Formosa). 


Wholesale 
Sales Section, 
| we de Fontenoy, 
‘ARIS-7°, 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 


J. Bocage, 
15, rue Ledru-Rollin, 
B.P. 208, 
FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). 


omnes rep ee) 
Unesco: Vertrio’ fir 
Deutschland, 
Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
MUuNCHEN 8. 


GREECE 
Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28, rue du Stade, 
ATHENES. 


2 Wellington Road, 
Ballsbridge, 
Dustin. 


ISRAEL .- 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Tet Aviv. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 
Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FIRENZE. 


JAMAICA 

Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON. 


Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 


JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. 
6, Tori-Nichome, 5 








MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 


Peter Chong & 
P.O, Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 


MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA, 


MEXICO 
E.D.1.A.P.S.A., 
Libreria 


Cristal, 
apartado postal 8092, 
Mexico 1, D.F. 


Raat. 


NETHERLANDS 

N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 

Den Haac. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 


ey ge 
calle 15 de Septionbre 11 . 
MANAGUA. 


NIGERIA 
CMS. (N 


Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 
Lacos, 


NORWAY 
AS. 


Os.o. 

PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons: 

60 The Mall, 

LAHORE 

Bunder Road, 

KARACHI; 

35 The Mall, 

PESHAWAR. 


PANAMA 
Cultural Panamefia, 
Avenida 7.° n.° T1-49, 
apartado de correos 2018, 
PNAMA. 


PARAGUAY 
arnt de Librerias 


Salvador Nizza, 
calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 
ASUNCION. 
PERU 
Libreria Mejia Baca, 
Jirén Azangaro 722, 
Philippine Education Co. Inc.. 
1104 Castillejos, wie 
Quiapo, 
P.O, Box 620, 
MANILA. 


Por Th The Courler: 
Ediciones 


S.A., 
Pizarro 19, 
MApDRID. 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. 
lovbokhandel, 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 
can be used to purchase all books and periodicals of a educational scientific or cultural 
Office, place 


inesco Book Coupons 
p moomed For full information please write to : Unesco Coupon 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., 
Libri Building, 


Church 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


VIET-NAM 

Librairie-papeterie XuAn-Thu, 
185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska Knijiga, * 
Terazije 27, 
BEOGRAD. 


de Fonenoy, Paris-7*, France. 
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